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SAINT AUGUSTINE AND EVOLUTION 


The writer first became interested in this subject 
upon encountering a work by Antonio Fogazzaro,! 
in which considerable pioneering was claimed for early 
Catholic writers, notably St. Augustine, in the matter 
of Evolution. In Fogazzaro’s introduction we read: ‘II 
libro della scienza é diventato religioso per me.’ This 
Italian, later censured for his Modernistic doctrines, 
could not see how a Catholic could be challenged by 
Church authorities for teaching Evolution, when God 
was retained as the author, since it was quite plainly 
taught in the pages of Augustine and his great com- 
mentator, St. Thomas Aquinas. It seemed a quite par- 
donable desire for scientifically-minded Catholics with 
a leaning towards Evolutionistic ideas to grasp at the 
opportunity of saying to Darwinists: “You have nothing 
new here. Augustine taught this selfsame doctrine in 
his commentary on Genesis.’ So much has been written 
by Catholic authors since Christianity was ushered into 
life that it would be rather miraculous if such a doctrine 
could not be read into one of the thousands of extant 
pages of patristic writings. 

I procured the necessary volume from a set of 
Augustine’s works? and read his two commentaries on 
Genesis: the first entitled, De Genesi, liber imperfectus, 
the second, a commentary of Twelve Books entitled De 
Genesi ad Litteram. He wrote another commentary en- 
titled De Genesi contra Manichaeos earlier than either 
of the two commentaries already mentioned, but it 1s 
far too allegorical to be of any service to us in such a 
discussion as this. After reading these books I had the 
opportunity of consulting the catalogue at the Congres- 
sional Library in Washington, D. C., where I learned 
that the subject of Augustine’s Evolutionary tendencies 
had already been fought out in orthodox circles with 
considerable noise of battle. I shall first cite the prin- 
cipals in this debate, and then add some of my own 
reflections resulting from first-hand contact with the 
works. 


History of the Controversy 


Evolution may be said to have become a scientific 
dogma. To utter a word against it may readily mean 
excommunication from learned circles. The various pro- 
tagonists of this teaching range from materialists, who 
make chance their God, to theistic Evolutionists, who 
maintain rather bluntly that Evolution makes a greater 
god of God, which is a popular way of stating a philo- 
sophical principle written down by St. Thomas 
Aquinas: “The potency of a cause is greater the more 
remote the effects are to which it extends.+ As the 
votaries of Evolution began to increase in numbers, 
Catholic theologians were anxious to show that Biblical | 
statements were not opposed to the teachings of science, , 
Since Augustine is the greatest mind that ever sub- 
mitted to Catholicism, his works were searched in a 
hope of finding something in his writings to justify the 
modern scientific view. While few Catholics are minded 
to accept Evolution as an established fact, there 1s a 
large group that are willing to admit its plausibility. 


The question may properly be said to have been | 
opened about 1871, when St. George Mivart published — 
his work, The Genesis of Species. He cited Augustine 
as a sustaining witness. In the last decade of the Nine 
teenth Century, Doctor J. A. Zahm C.S.C. published | 
the two works: Bible, Science, and Faith; and Evolu- § 
tion and Dogma, making similar use of Augustine’ — 
name. But others began to page De Genesi ad Litteram, | 
and soon there was a storm of protest. The Irish | 
Ecclesiastical Review opened its pages to a learned 
debate on the subject between the Rev. Philip Burton 
C.M., who maintained that Augustine never taught 
the modern theory of Evolution, and the Rev. Patrick 
F. Coakley O.S.A., who held that the Bishop of Hippo 


was thoroughly modern in his viewpoint. 
ghly P 


In 1922 Canon Dorlodot published a book that was 
epoch-making in Catholic circles. Since he was 4 
Louvain scholar enjoying a high scientific reputation, 
his work received great attention and is the most quoted 
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authority today in favor of transformism. Two years 
later, probably as an answer to Dorlodot, a Jesuit of the 
University of Santa Clara, namely Henry Woods, wrote 
a work, Augustine and Evolution, which maintains as 
a thesis that Augustine never taught Evolution. 


In 1925 the Rev. Barry O'Toole, whose classes in 
philosophy the present writer attended for a year, 
issued a very positive work: The Case Against Evolu- 
tion. He is clearly of the view that Augustine never 
taught Evolution: ‘Nothing could be more absurdly 
anachronistic than to describe the doctrine to St. 
Augustine.’> He goes on to state with no uncertain 
mind: ‘The idea of variable inheritance did not occur 
to Saint Augustine, and he conceived organisms, once 
they were in existence, as being propagated exclusively 
by univocal reproduction. It is the fixist, therefore, 
rather than the transformist, who is entitled to exploit 
the Augustinian hypothesis. In fact, it is only the 
vicious ambiguity and unlimited elasticity of the term 
Evolution, which avail to extenuate the astounding 
confusion of ideas and total lack of historic sense, that 
can bracket together under a common term the ideology 
of Darwin and the view of St. Augustine.’ 


In 1926 the Rev. Michael J. McKeough, O. Praem.7 
thoroughly sifted the evidence as to whether Augustine 
taught Evolution. 


His work contains five chapters. The first treats of 
the age and philosophy of Augustine and his interest 
in Genesis. The second chapter deals with the theory 
of the rationes seminales before and after the time of 
Augustine. In the third chapter he explains the physical 
form of the rationes seminales, their potentialities and 
the manner in which future beings are contained in 
them. In the fourth chapter he discusses the origin and 
development of the rationes seminales. In this we find 
a statement of Augustine’s conception of creation, 
under which in sub-topics he treats: (a) natural de- 
velopment and divine administration, (b) miracles, (c) 
the time and order of the appearance of original forms, 
and (d) the origin and appearance of man. In the fifth 
chapter modern Evolutionary thought is compared with 


Augustine's theory. 


McKeough may readily be supposed to have given 
this discussion considerable thought. What is_ his 
opinion? He says: ‘It must be admitted it sounds Evo- 
lutionary.’8 Augustine, like many an educated man of 
his day, believed in spontaneous generation. He did 
not know the principle of omne vivum e¢ vivo. 
McKeough believes that Augustine would reject the 
opinion that the first individuals of each species rose 
immediately from the elements of the earth. He 
thinks it constitutes a tribute to Augustine that after 
fifteen centuries a scientist should propose a theory 
similar to his own. In his conclusion of the thesis we 


read: ‘His teachings that the first individual of each 
species developed immediately from its potential condi- 
tion to its proper form and remained constant in that 
form through successive generations, precludes any pos- 
sibility of attributing transformism to him directly. 
Nevertheless, his doctrine of the gradual appearance of 
living beings upon the earth through the operation of 
natural laws and secondary causes constitutes a satis- 
factory philosophical basis for Evolution, and merits for 
him the title of Father of Evolution.’? This, then, may 
be regarded as the summary of Dr. McKeough’s thesis. 


Here it may not be amiss to note that the Rev. 
Joseph E. Thamiry, of the University of Lille, France, 
in 1905 published a thesis entitled De Rationibus Se- 
minalibus, in which he explains the distinction between 
the pagan and the Christian application of the theory.!° 


From this brief history it should be quite apparent 
that the subject has been fairly thoroughly treated, and 
that thinkers in orthodox circles are arranged in two 
opposite camps. 


Was Augustine An Evolutionist? 


Evolution is a word of great flexibility. To say that 
a writer is an Evolutionist may mean that he is a be- 
liever in transformism—the doctrine which teaches that 
forms of living beings developed from inorganic 
matter—,or it may mean that a pious believer in God 
sees that certain existing forms of life have been modi- 
fied by heredity, by environment, by hybridization, and 
by other causes. The theory that the various types of 
animals and plants have developed by descent, with 
modification, from other pre-existing types, may be 
taken as a general definition of Evolution. 


Does Augustine teach that organic forms arose from 
inorganic matter? Is he a transformist? Does he believe 
that from simpler forms of life more complex forms 
evolved in the passage of time? Does he believe that 
one species gave birth to another, and different, species? 


The reader must not expect that there will be con- 
clusive evidence to the effect that Augustine had a 
clear conception of the Darwinian doctrine of the origin 
of species. If we find only a lead in that direction we 
shall be satisfied that Augustine perhaps contemplated 
the possibility of one species evolving from another. 
In dealing with pagan writers scholars often twist and 
turn very considerably to prove that Evolutionary 
notions exist in their writings. Witness, for example, 
the De Rerum Natura of Lucretius. We should then 
concede as much to Augustine as we reasonably can. 
In this connection, we must remember that Augustine 
was working under a handicap. He was committed to a 
tradition, and any novelty that he might express would 
bring criticism upon him. As it is, he is regarded as 
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the most original of orthodox theologians. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, whose philosophy must be taught today in all 
Catholic schools, did little more than systematize in his 
Summa Contra Gentes and his Summa Theologica the 
works of Augustine and those of Aristotle. Any hint on 
the part of Augustine which may be interpreted as 
leaning towards the hypothesis of Evolution must be 
taken at more than its face value, since he was of 
necessity bound to conservatism by reason of the tra- 
ditional views of those to whom his words were direct- 
ed. Here it may be noted that on one occasion August- 
ine was almost the victim of physical violence because 
he offered a different translation of the Scripture from 
the one to which the people were accustomed to listen. 
_ Let us take up the first question.—Was Augustine a 
transformist? We are quite safe in immediately decid- 
ing that he was not. He believed in spontaneous genera- 
tion, technically known as abiogenesis, but that was a 
scientific error of his day. Vergil taught the same doc- 
trine, when he showed how life was produced in the 
form of maggots which took their origin from a carcass 
allowed to rot in the fields. Lucretius was reminded, 
very probably, of the same possibilities, when he ob- 
served that earthworms came out of the ground after 
a rain: 

Multaque nunc etiam existunt animalia terris 

imbribus et calido solis concreta vapore. (V.797-8). 


Canon Dorlodot tries to make much of this point, and 
is soundly berated by O’Toole.!! We have already seen 
that McKeough sustains the opinion that Augustine 
was no transformist. Augustine must be put in the 
class of theistic Evolutionists, if Evolutionist at all, 
when he writes: Est autem haec [fides Catholica] 
Deum patrem omnipotentem universam  creaturam 
fecisse atque constituisse per filtum suum unigenitum 
id est, sapientiam et virtutem suam cumuidbvisatutialt 
sibi et coaeternam in unitate spiritus sancti, et ipsius 
consubstantialis et coaeterni.!2 Augustine could never 
escape the principle that every effect must have a pro- 
portionate cause. Augustine never held that organic 
life could rise without the introduction of a propor- 
tionate efficient cause from inorganic nature. His whole 
philosophy belies such an interpretation, and his belief 
in spontaneous generation is only an ugly gargoyle on 
a chaste facade. 


Augustine’s Problem, Exegetical 


Augustine’s problem was one of Scriptural exegesis 
and not of science. He saw the apparent contradictions 
in the text of the Bible and he felt it his duty to inter- 
pret the Biblical references to Creation in such a manner 
that man’s belief would not be lost in the inerrancy of 
the Bible. He had only a passing interest in science. To 
him everything was futility, everything but the direct 
service of God. Writing of the theories which men 
had of the moon, he delivered himself thus: Qualis 


enim luna facta sit, multi loquacissime 1 inquirunt, atque 
utinam inquirentes loquantur, ac non potius docere 
conantes.!3 He had the attitude, however, of the true 


| 


scientist, who does not try to force theories upon others _ 


He had little 


as though they were established facts. 
interest in science directly. 
souls, and therefore was very much concerned that the 
statements in Sacred Scripture should be so interpreted 


He wanted to save men’s. 


as not to contradict the science of his day. He did not | 


have the modern scientific attitude, upon which the 
writer is laying no definite appraisal. Writing of ‘the 
waters above the earth’, an expression used in Genesis, 
he said: Quomodo autem et quales libet aquae ibi sint, 


esse eas minime dubitemus; maior est quippe scrip. 
turae huius auctoritas, quam omnis humani ingenii | 


capacitas. This shows his absolute reliance on the in- 
spiration of Scripture. 


Let science come to whatever conclusions it would, 
its verified conclusions could not disturb the truth of 
his inspired guide, the Sacred Scriptures; for if, he 
wrote, the apparent meaning of the text is foolish, we 


must realize that the Holy Spirit intended a figurative © 


meaning. The following quotation proves this to be his 
viewpoint: Si autem in verbis det vel culusquam per- 


sonae in officium propheticum assumptae dicitur aliquid 


quod ad litteram nisi absurde non possit intellig, procul 


dubio figurate dictum ob aliquam significationem accipi 
debet: dictum tamen dubitare fas non est: hoc enim a 
fide narratoris et pollicitatione expositoris exigitur.!4 


Augustine’s problem is this: He must reconcile two 
contrary views, both expressed in Scripture. In_ the 
book of Ecclesiastes, Chapter XVIII, verse 1, we read: 
Qui manet in acternum creavit omnia simul, which 
Augustine translated as meaning that God made all 
things in a mathematical moment, at the same tme. 
But is not this contrary to the account which we find 
in the early pages of Genesis, where a creation by 


stages is clearly ‘indicated? It is Augustine's problem 


to reconcile these two contradictory views. One other 


text concerns him; it is taken from John, to the effect | 


that God is even now operating. 


If things were created in ictu oculi, as the writer of 
Ecclesiastes maintained, why this narrative in Genesis, 
where there 1s a parade of Creation over Six Days, after 


— 


which God rested? Augustine comes to the conclusion — 


that these days cannot be days such as we know, since 
the sun. was not created until the Fourth Day. He 
writes: Ac sic per omnes illos dies unus est dies, non 


istorum dierum consuetudine intelligendus, quos 


videmus solis circuitu determinari atque numerari sed 
alio quodammodo, a quo et illi tres dies qui ante condi- 
tionem istorum luminarium commemorati sunt, alieni 
esse non possunt.!5 What, then, becomes of the Six 
Days? They represent the instant when Creation was 
consummated, so elaborated as to show a casual con — 
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nection between the objects of Creation, but not a 
lapse of time. 


If God created all things sémul, is there then no di- 
vine Creation since the Six Days, after which God 
rested? Here enters another Scriptural difficulty, found 
in John, that God still works. If he constantly produces 
new creatures, how 1s this to be reconciled with the text 
of Ecclesiastes, quoted above, that God created all 
things at the same time, in a mathematical instant? 
Augustine, like a good philosopher, distinguished. 
Everything always was, he wrote, but how? Seminaliter, 
he concluded, as the tree is in the seed. The following 
text explains this point of view: Sicut autem in ipso 
grano invisibiliter erant omnia simul quae per tempora 
in arborem surgerent: ita et ipse mundus cogitandus 
est, cum deus simul omnia creavit, habuisse simul omnia 
quae in illo cum illo facta sunt, quando factus est dies: 
non solum coelum cum sole et luna et syderibus, quorum 
species manet motu rotabili, et terra et abyssus, quae 
velut inconstantes motus patiuntur, atque inferius 
adiuncta partem alteram mundo conferunt: sed etiam 
illa quae aqua et terra produxit potentialiter atque 
causaliter priusquam per temporum moras ita exori- 
rentur, quo modo nobis iam nota sunt in eis operibus 
quae deus usque nunc operatur.!© God, then, created 
no new beings in the philosophy of Augustine. He 
again suggests this in the last chapter of the Fifth 
Book, when he concludes in this fashion: Unde nullam 
ulterius creaturam instituens, sed ea quae omnia simul 
fecit, administratorio actu gubernans et movens, sine 
cessatione operatur, simul et requiescens et operans. This 
distinction forced upon Augustine by his belief in the 
text of Ecclesiastes led him to accept a traditional doc- 
trine of oeppatixoi Aoyo. The doctrine that all things 
were contained in the original Creation did not originate 
in Christian thought even with Augustine, as is clear 
from the following quotation from Frank E. Robbins’ 
dissertation entitled, Hexaemeral Literature: “Gregory 
in an important item agreed with, and anticipated, 
Augustine, namely, in asserting that potentially all 
things existed in the first Creation, although they were 
not actually existent’. The doctrine of the rationes 
seminales, perhaps not in the exact sense as used by 
Augustine, had been in existence for many centuries 
before his appearance. He modified the doctrine to suit 
his needs. 


Origin of the Doctrine of the Rationes Seminales 


According to McKeough, the origin of the doctrine 
goes as far back as Anaxagoras, who lived about 500 
B.c. He rejected the idea of the four elements and laid 
down his theory that there was a limitless number of 
primary substances ome ppara, which were eternal, inert. 
These were directed by voids, ‘intelligence’. Democritus 
enters at this juncture and suggests that these sub- 
stances are influenced by powers external to themselves. 


Plato, with whom Augustine was acquainted through a 
translation by Victorinus, taught that the idea is the 
clement of reality in things, being immutable and ever- 
lasting. Every reality has its related idea. Aristotle 
later rejected the reality of ideas. The Stoics rejected 
the dualism of Aristotle. With them fire was the soul 
of the world and existed in passive matter, which soul 
was the semen of the universe, and in this universe were 
contained the reason or ‘plans’, Asya of all changes 
which were Jater on to evolve according to the laws of 
universal reason. These were the Aoyou 


Neo-Platonism influenced Augustine's thought con- 
siderably. This doctrine had its chief defender 1 
Plotinus, who at the end of the third century attempted 
the difficult task of reconciling Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, 
and the Oriental cults. God he conceived as the One 
from which emanates yods, ‘intelligence’, and from 
1s born Augustine’s contributions do not 
seem so important to Evolution when we consider how 
much of his doctrine was Platonic or Stoic. He tried 
to make the philosophy of his day an apologetic weapon 
for Christianity. 


We have considered that Augustine’s problem was 
exegetical and only scientific per accidens. We have 
shown that this great convert from Manichacism was 
influenced by Platonism in his philosophical interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures. He takes the word ‘Day’ as 
used in the Genesis narration to mean something differ- 
ent from the day as understood by us. Dorlodot points 
out that the Hebrew word yom, meaning ‘day’ ‘pris 
pour exprimer la durée d’ une periode, ne peut, en 
l'espéce, signifier autre chose qu’ une periode de 24 
heures."!8 He takes the account of the days as figura- 
tive. He must explain how all things were created 
simul, as Ecclesiastes (XVIL1) maintains. Canon 
Dorlodot would have us believe: ‘que les preuves ex¢- 
gétiques de saint Augustin, basées en partie sur deux 
textes inexactement traduits, ne sont pas démonstra- 
tives.!9 But, still, he claims that the philosopher in 
Augustine saved him to Evolution: ‘Néanmoins, la 
théorie de l’évolution naturelle absolue peut encore se 
réclamer de la grande autorité d’Augustin, comme 
témoin du sens chrétien des premiers siccles.’2° So he 
would claim that Augustine is a witness to the belief 
of the Christian mind of the first centuries in natural 
Evolution. Barry O'Toole, learned in the same question, 
would sneer at this. We have already quoted his 
opinion, in which he cites the great laxity in the use 
of the term ‘Evolution.’ 


Did he teach any form of scientific Evolution? Cer- 
tainly not directly, for he does not speak of one species 
taking origin from another, or slowly modifying itself 
so that another species in the course of time, by reason 
of the exigencies of environment and so on, results. If 
we think that God now creates some creature as if its 
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genus were not implanted in that first state, we plainly 
contradict Scripture, which teaches that he made all 
things in Six Days: ‘Sed plane si aliquam creaturam 
sic eum nunc instituere putaverimus ut genus elus 
primae illi suae conditioni non inseruerit, aperte con- 
tradiaamus dicenti _scripturae, quod consummaverit 
omnia opera sua in sexto die.’2!_ He goes on to say that 
God evidently makes new things, but according to those 
genera which he first established. It cannot rightly be 
believed that he instituted a new genus, because in the 


mathematical instant of Creation he made all things. 
As we read it in the text: ‘Secundum illa enim genera 
rerum, quae primum condidit nova eum multa facere, 
quae tunc non fecit, manifestum est. Novum autem 
genus instituere credi recte non potest, quoniam tunc 
omnia consummavit.’*2 Such a text as this is quite 
opposed to the view of those who would maintain that 
Augustine taught Evolution in its more radical form of 
transformism, at least. But does it preclude the possi- 
bility of an Evolution of various species within the 
genus? Much depends upon one’s definition of the 
word species. Augustine did not define his terms in this 
scientific matter because he was not teaching science. 


The very heart of the question, so McKeough would 
have us believe, is: What did Augustine mean by 
rationes seminales? These rationes are variously de- 
nominated aeternae rationes (VI. 14,15; VII. 22,23), 
causae (VI. 11,15,18), primordiales causae (VI. 10), 
rationes primordiales (VI. 11), elementa (VI. 10), 
primae causae (VI. 15). For a more complete classifica- 
tion of synonyms see Frank E. Robbins, Hexaemeral 
Literature, p. 16. McKeough formulates the difficulty 
in this way: ‘Were the rationes seminales active powers, 
able to produce effects of themselves, supported only by 
the divine concursus; or were they passive only, in- 
capable of effecting anything, without the direct action 
of God?’ The question is, then, did these powers effect 
what they did with the aid of whatever force there 
was in Nature’s causes, which force is there by reason 
of the divine concursus, or did God intervene to create 
directly and personally? It seems to me that to regard 
a power as passive when it is compared to a seed is an 
assumption unwarranted in the nature of things. Greg- 
ory spoke of these rationes seminales as Suvdpets. Why 
is it necessary to postulate the’ direct, personal interven- 
tion of the Creator? Is it not sufficient to say that the 
ultimate causality was in God? 


The worry at the bottom of all this is that Catholic 
theologians must adhere to the personal intervention of 
God in the Creation of the human soul of man. One 
may escape the charge of heresy if one states that God 
prepared the body of man by animal Evolution, but 
when it came to making him man, he breathed into 
him a living, rational soul. It is present-day Catholic 


i 
teaching that each human soul is the direct, immediate _ 


Creation of God. This is practically a matter of faith, 
Now, it is very questionable if Augustine was orthodox 
on this point. He rather leaned to Traducianism. Be. 
lieving, as he did, that all things were created in a 


mathematical moment and that thereafter God rested f 


(on the Seventh Day, as it is expressed in Scripture), 
he could not very well hold that each new soul that 
enters the world is an absolutely new Creation. Con- 
sequently, he believed that all souls were in the original 
Creation, not singly as though each man always ex- 
isted, but in Adam, seminaliter, and that by a kind of 
spiritual generation the souls of children proceeded from 
the parents’ souls. Needless to say, Augustine would 


be censured by ecclesiastical superiors if he taught such 
a doctrine today. 


Conclusion 


Let us give up trying to determine what Augustine 
meant by his seminales rationes, and what view he 
really held on the subject of Evolution. There is a 
plausibility to the argument which contends that he 
taught Evolutionary ideas, but there 1 is also a basis for 
maintaining the opposite viewpoint. Very possibly 
Augustine did not know his own mind. It is ve 
likely that he has left footprints on both roads. This 
is his style, at any rate. He is forever repeating what 
he said before, retracing tirelessly, asking four or five 
questions on every page, but seldom answering any 
definitely. What certainties he uttered in the Twelve 
Books, De Genesi ad Litteram, could probably be set 
down on two or three pages. He does not really know 
the truth, and thus, like a juggler, he tosses his ideas 
about with great dexterity. He keeps writing volumin- 
ously, in the hope, it would seem, of striking some 
truth. Like many another writer he thinks on paper. 


Augustine gave us no definite answer to the problem 
of man’s origin, apart from the fact that he is a creature 
of God. Augustine possesses the caution of a man of 
deep erudition. We often find exasperating positivism 
in very young men and prejudiced adherence to ques- 
tionable certainties in old men. A man of profound 
genius is very often in a quandary when asked to give 
a positive view. How often does he use the words proba. 
biliter, fortassis, and so on! He possesses the caution of 
a deep thinker. As he himself wrote: Nunc autem 
servata semper moderatione piae gravitatis, nihil credere 
de re obscura temere debemus, ne forte quod postea 
veritas patefecerit, quanvis libris sanctis sive testamenti 
veteris sive novi, nullo modo esse possit adversum, 
tamen propter amorem nostri erroris oderimus. What 
he wrote of Scripture, men of science should adopt as 
a guide when they utter their scientific theories as 


though they were dogmas. 
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REVIEW 


The Classical Republicans, An Essay in the Re- 
covery of a Pattern of Thought in Seventeenth Cen- 
tury England. By Zera S. FINK. 225 pp. (Evans- 


ton, Illinois: Northwestern University, 1945) 


Northwestern University has made a significant and 
timely contribution to our knowledge of the develop- 
ment of political theory in authorizing the publication 
of Dr. Fink’s The Classical Republicans, the ninth 


volume in the University’s Studies in the Humanities. 


In the Preface the author states that his purpose is 
to show that in the period of the Renaissance Classical 
imitation was a formative element in the realm of 
political thinking as well as in the field of literature 
and the arts. The work had its inception in Dr. Fink's 
investigation of the Classical element in Milton’s 
political ideas. ‘It has expanded’, he adds, ‘into the 
study which it has become because it speedily became 
apparent to me, not only that the whole background 


of the Classical phases of Milton’s political thought 
was virtually unknown, but that his position in modern 
political evolution could not be understood unless it was 
placed in the setting of a comprehensive study of the 
Classical republicanism of the seventeenth century’. 

The theory of mixed government with its checks and 
balances the author traces back to Polybius’ analysis of 
the Roman commonwealth and to Cicero’s later state- 
ment of the theory in the De Republica:! Statuo esse 
optime constitutam rem publicam, quae ex tribus ge- 
neribus allis, regali, optumati, et popular, confusa 
modice. 


Among other writers from whom English political 
theorists of the seventeenth century drew their ideas of 
mixed government were Plutarch in his analysis of the 
Spartan constitution and Machiavelli in the Discourses. 
Especially in the writings of Machiavelli and Contarini 
did they discover The Most Serene Republic of Venice, 
‘the most perfect example of governo misto in the 
modern world’ and ‘the modern counterpart of the 
antique polities’. Thus the Venetian constitution left 
its imprint upon English political thinking many years 
before Harrington in 1656 published his influential 
Oceana, in which he endeavored to construct an ‘im- 
mortal commonwealth’ based upon ‘ancient prudence, 
Machiavelli the retriever, and Venice the exemplifier’ 


The main focus of the essay’s interest is in the 
chapter on Milton, entitled ‘Immortal Government: 
The Free Commonwealth’. The author here touches 
upon the conflict that arose between Milton’s devotion 
to Classical precedents and his reverence for England's 
past leading him to feel at times that his country 
needed no foreign examples—a conflict which he later 
attempted in vain to resolve by harmonizing Classical 
precedents and traditional English practice. Students 
of Milton’s poetry will supplement Dr. Fink’s analysis 
of this characteristic of Milton’s mind by recalling the 
inner conflict between the Puritan and the Cavalier in 
the poet’s youth, when he was writing his Latin elegies 
and between the Puritan and the Humanist in the 
period of the Paradise Lost.2 Among the ideas (in 
some cases modifications of the position of his prede- 
cessors) which went into the making of Milton's: 
political theory the author examines those of mixed 
government, indivisible, and popular sovereignty, the 
transitional dictator, and the transformation of parlia- 
ment into a perpetual Grand or Great Council. The 
ideal which Milton never lost sight of was that of ‘a state 
which would possess stability because it was mixed, 
because it had a perfect balance among the three orders 
of which a state was composed, the popular, the aristo- 
cratic, and the magisterial’. 


With the Restoration Classical republicanism | went 
into an eclipse only to appear again at the time of the 
Popish Plot with the publication of Henry Nevill's 
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Plato Redivivus, in which the author represents the 
aims of a minority of the Whig party in his effort to 
restore the Venetian model within the frame of a re- 
formed monarchy. The execution of Nevill’s con- 
temporary, Albert Sydney, on the Tory charge of high 
treason marked the passing of the last champion of 
‘the Old Cause’. 

In “The Last Phase’, the concluding chapter of the 
essay, Dr. Fink discusses the manner in which. the 
theory of mixed government ‘became incorporated in 
what may be called the Whig theory of the English 
constitution’. He reminds us that soon the chorus of 
praise was transferred from Rome and Venice to the 
mixed monarchy of England, of which Sir Robert 
Walpole in 1734 can say: ‘Ours is a mixt government, 
and the perfection of our constitution consists in this, 
that the monarchical, aristocratical, and democratical 
forms of government are mixt and interwoven in ours. 
so as to give all the advantages of each, without sub- 
jecting us to the dangers and inconveniences of either’. 
This British heritage from Classical times was handed 
on to our founders. John Adams, for example, after 
quoting from the De Republica the passage on mixed 
government cited above, pays a tribute to Cicero (‘As 
all the ages of the world have not produced a greater 
statesman and philosopher united than Cicero, his 
authority should have great weight’) and speaks of the 
British Constitution as ‘the most perfect model that 
has as yet been discovered or invented by human genius 
and experience.’+ 

The essay is followed by four Appendices: A Note 
on the Theory of Climatic Influence, The Date and 
Authenticity of Milton’s Character of the Long Par- 
liament, Political Implications in Paradise Regained, and 
The Date of Milton’s Proposall’s for a Firme Govern- 
ment. A Bibliography (pp. 199-212) and an Index 
(pp. 213-225) bring the work to a close. 

Dr. Fink’s scholarly study 1s well documented 
throughout. As a result of the mass of detailed evi- 
dence cited from many sources and the wealth of 
closely reasoned arguments supporting his theses, no 
light demand is made upon the reader. Pro pretio labor 
est. This book is to be warmly welcomed. It is in- 
dispensable to the Classicist, to the political scientist, 
to the student of Milton, and to all who are interested 
in the history of ideas. 


NOTES 
II, 23.41. 


2Cf. C.M. Bowra, From Virgil to Milton (London, 1945]. 
243 ff. 

3Cf. Works, ed. by Charles Francis Adams (Boston, 1850- 
1856), IV, 294-295. 


4Cf. ibid., TX, 622. 
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NOTES ON ALCIPHRON 


EPISTLES 4.1 


In this letter Phryne, writing to Praxiteles, refers to 
the statue of her which he has made and set up at 
Delphi. 
delays: yap mayKadov Te olov 
Tis GOL TOV (variants muvrore) 


tov. It is not difficult to see the 


The text at the beginning is corrupt: yj 


20 a 
-OVOELS THY | 


remains of xatayepotovnbevtwy in the last three words | 


and of dytwoiro In tis cot. 


- 
av TOV Kata 


‘such that hereafter none of the con- 
Who were these 


oiov dn 
: 
demned could ever equal con- 
demned who might have hoped to rival Praxiteles in 
setting up statues at Delphi? Clearly they must be the 
nine archons of Athens who, so Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 
7.1) tells us, took an oath to dedicate a gold statue if 
they transgressed any of Solon’s laws. From Plato's 
Phaedrus (235d) we learn that the statue was to be 
life-size and dedicated to Apollo at Delphi. It is like 


Alciphron to display his learning at every opportunity. 
EPISTLES 1.12.2 

A fisherman’s wife writes to her daughter who is in 

love with a young man from the city warning her not 

Many 


emendations have been proposed for the readings of the 


to set her affection on one above her in station. 


manuscripts: Kai kata pame (variant pime). 
Emendation becomes needless when we compare the 
story of Pittacus in Diogenes Laertius (1.80). When a 
friend consulted him whether to marry on his own 
level or above, he drew an omen from a chance remark 
of a boy who was playing with others at whipping tops. 
The ominous remark was, as quoted by Diogenes from 
an epigram of Callimachus (Anth. Pal. 7.89): 
Kata gavtov €Aa, ‘Stick to your own path’, 1.c. keep to 
your own walk of life. If we make any change in 
Alciphron’ s text, we should read: kai tiv Kata cavtiy 
pamte, ‘whip along your own alley’. This prose form 
of the saying may exist elsewhere, but I have not found 
it. The custom of deriving an omen from a chance 
remark of a boy at play was an institution of the temple 
of Apis at Memphis, according to Dio Chrysostom 
(32.13). It is interesting to note that divination from 
the songs of boys was highly regarded even earlier in 
China. See H. G. Creel, The Birth of China (London, 
J. Cape, 1936), 241, 334. 
L. A. Post 
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